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Then, there is their accessibility. They 
and polite— ind to, wé 
Ag visitors, ‘and, |: 


come any of. 


88 B00N as their curiosity is gratified, ready 


respectfully at least to anything 
tranger may have to. say to them. . Nor 
an they, especially in Southern China, so 
pee secluded as in. Mahomedan and many 
all countries, 
igaitt, they are not, as a. class, violent | 
pa ‘bigoted adherents of their idolatrous 
Though manifesting the naturat 
indifference of. the unrenewed heart to di- 
they will hear what yon have 
its truth. 
 Ehis promising and interesting field, com- 
pris some.two hundred millions of 
ust be) cultivated almost entirely by -te- 
nts. , These women are forbidden 
from sitting down. 
m .our chapels with the men. In their 
honseé, they @ are inaccessible to our sex toa 
great degree. ‘Nor ean they get much light | j 
our Scriptures and tracts, for very few 
of them know how to read. They must 
nd en their sisters from western 


by their ideas of pr 


Jands to save them from perishi ing in their 


Thns,, whether we consider how provi- | 
the employment of: fe- 
agency in | aristinn lands, or the Place 
rich } 
harras waiting to be athered. by it in Chi- 
na, there can be no doubt as to its desira- 
bility. Not only isit- desirable, but we may 

was | 


ednoate, the of China, can 
on 


1 |'tree, 


it ts uid 
aps there. will be. the 

e nature of the work which | 
od assigns to woman? ‘Tt was Archimedes, | 


Who said if he only had’ a pou he 
move the world with his levers. 


Wha ig this fron? whieh, 


woman can best exert her influence? T do 
Dot ‘hesitate to: say it is in the’ family." 


(mans a nun 1s t 


| Rapidity and not 


oe can ost make her mark i in the wor 
rjsdus ¢ make 
by e third let 
lrer train her daughters to be good mothers. 
The family is the salt of Confucius’ system. 
| The-plague spot of Romanism is:that it ig- 
nores the importance of the family. It seg- 
Tregates the celibate isthe mnodel 
e beau-ideal of a woman. 
It does not make happy homes. Compare 
Protestant and Roman Catholic countries, 
} and-you will see the proof of this. The el- 
oq vent Father in Paris. tells, his 
hears that bee! ane of France i is that the 
family is that he might see that 
this is the endency of hissystem! It exalts 
celibacy. God has ordain marriage, Hlere 
| Romaniam clashes with God's order, and 
confusion evil must result. 

Not. on do the members of a family par- 
‘take in its lessings, but a well ordered. Chris. 
tia is a well-spring, diffusing 

gs around, and making an oasis in the des- 
of, heathenism. A family where love | 
‘and harmony reign, where plainness of. liv- 
ing shows an elevation above the things of 
the flesh, and kindness and easiness of access 
‘show love for onr fellow men, is a most, pow- 
erful méans of ‘diffusing Christian influence. 
It affords an the effect of whicl: 
is not lost on those who are permitted to see 
‘its daily life. “Here we have an advantage 
over fhe Romanists. Their converts donot | 
see a model family. Their system does os 
take root in the land, but must be kept 
by a class set apart as Pree pagatidists. 
‘can bring out bands of earnest, self- ‘denying ; 
laborers, and thus their system spreads; but | 
it is not engrafted into the life of the peo le. | 
‘permanence. is secir 
>| An attempt is made to remedy the. defect 
bye establishments 
‘can never be ‘a substitute. for the family. | 
as| We wish Christianity not to exist here as a | 
starving -but to flourish as a healthy | 
ngits roots deeper and deeper, | 
»| and spreading its branches wider and wider. | 
To's this’ result we. must haya’ Christian | 
Converts from heathenism \ be 
earnest, but blundering; sincere men, but 
| often fa into sim. The ‘apostles “were” 
‘enen, we cannot apect ern converts | 
better. ey. wil | | 
brit we look to the. second | 
|for pastors: they will serve for rongh cayal- 
mep, but we must look to their childy 
| for our supply of 
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tions in these duties, especia 


\ 


NS 


Christian women’ will, 


those around her, and there is an 
work for’ her to in the, Of 


to, train, ‘the, native Christian Wor 
First, they. must: Bec in, her, | 
give tsa: Visits, and. instruction: as. to the 
training of their children and their, honses 
hold economy. It) is'net:.se. important pei+ 
haps that she should visit:them ‘(although | 
this should ‘be done occasionally); as that 
they should: be invited now’ and then: to | 
a day with 
be accessible, and by kindness ‘and sythpa- | 
thy lead ‘the native sisters to make her their 
confidant and counselor in their trials. She 
should also ‘ineet, with them once a.week to 
them in the word of God,. Besides 

1us helping her husband in the building 

of the church, she may. also be ablé to 
a small share in the aggressive work pat le 


the great outlying: mass. of jheathenism,— 


She might have a weekly meeting fof héath- 


en woriten, where she could see those brought | 


in by the native Bible women; or'she might 
stiperintend a school, if she felt: called to 
‘that branch of the work. 
Of course there will be frequent 
‘ath where there 
“But she 


fs a large family or feeble health, 
discouraged by these. Our 


‘shéuld not be 


training in. schools makes, us. 


_value.method, and justly; but. we-should 


never for ot that much of. the good done:i in 


the world is not done at regular. intervals, |' 
The welcome words, “She hath dune what 
she could,” ‘will more than make amends for 
any disappointments she may meet: with in 
the performance of duty here, 0) 
Another point worth our sonsidewation 13, 
that’ missionaries who have at heart the sal- 
vation of. woman in China, should ‘try to 
lighten thie burden of their wives, atid leave 

them Ieisure for Christian effort, by not 
having too large an establishment, by ‘not 


Deing too fastidious about the. table, and by | 


giving | clearly ‘prohibits the etsecttion of Chinese 
TOR: ‘ers; and an’ infringement e treaty ‘is al- 
» Cana fnon ways ‘a matter Consular éxertions 
\ agaist such infringement. ‘Tt is not’ petmitted 
the Consul to punish’ the’ offenders; or reléate 
adhistd of Ceylon, ‘from the hold of, the native na- 
of ‘quiesderice, seth £6 be rotised to some | tive convert; but it is plainly. his di 
“degree of Metital activity: They have started a} mand that the authoritiés te 
Chief fas made ‘for ig and} Christians, and punish engag. bg 
correcting the their sacred ‘books, that article, And if the local authorities’re- 


She! shotild’ always | 


NARY RIGHTS UNDER THE 


Wie have been. favored. with a) a Copy of a 
ter recently addressed by. W.. P. Jones, Esq., 
late U.S. Consul at Canton, to a Committee 
of rnixsionaries, in response to certain queries 
propounded by them. The opinions gxpressed 
are applicable to. ‘Protestant ‘missionaries of 
other, nationalities, quite as much as to Amer- 
icans.' We therefore publish the letter, for - 
benefit of Protestant missionaries’ generally. 


Usirep Srarxs ConstLate, 
Canton, August 5, 1865. | 

have the honor widaye 
ceipt of our letter of the 25th J W 
as one of a Committee appointed by thé ann: 
ton Missionary Conference, you propound cer- 
g | tain inquiries relative to the rights of Protest- 
ant inissionaries. China. Having learned that 

ou Were absent on a mis ‘tour of some 
weeks” duration, T have delayed my reply until 
this’first convenient: ortunity after knowl- 

e of your return; and I now ‘take * 

pleaisue in stating the o pinions T hold upon the 
topi¢s before’ your Committed. ‘These are," a8 
your Jetter states them: 


aries the right, under the treaty, to rent or buy 
ptoperty in all parts of the ‘hinese ‘Empire, 
tor hescteala churches, schools and dwellings?” 

“Second—“In case a Protestant were ‘pérse- 
cuted on account of his religion, could protec-— 
tion and redress be secured to him by. is U. 
5. authorities in China?” 

 Third—“ If the Chinese authorities 
io’, the publication or circulation of Christian 
books 
be stopped by the Consular authority?” ae 

“In answer to the first. of these’ inquiries; I 
have ‘no hesitation in saying that believe 
Protestant, missionaries have the right to Yent 
ot buy all premises necessary for ‘the proseou- 


| tion Xf their work, such as those you have 


named, and pr ovided that such premises” are 
used for no’ other purposes, 


To the second in I reply. that the tieaty 


First—‘ Hay e American Protestant’ 


(purely doctrinal), can such interference 
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fuse toc com iy. with. thle demands, it devolves 
upon the Mihattes at Peking to require their 
superiors to rebuke them, dnd insist that they 
use all. exertions, and administer. ef- 
fective pep ments upon offenders, to preserve 

oladi lity of the ower or remove them | 


To yout third q question, I can eile. say that 


your right as missionaries to distribute freely 


religious books, ‘and other publications of like 
nature, is av essential part of the right to teach ; 


“The CARE of an American missionary. being 
interfered with when teaching in_ the. interior 
demands that the remind. the 
Chinese authorities that, the’ treaty provides 
that he shall be so interfered with in ®xo CASE.” 
But it may b answered thut. the missionary 
| was preaching in the 'strects, or on some one’s 


ass, or hindering men on the publie thorough- 
are, and provoking riots or lesser disorders. — 
This would embarrass the Consul, and the analy 


and the Consul is in duty bound to use the | way to puard-ajminst such. charges is for the 


means to tesist interference with the ex- 


ercise.of this.right that he would use in the 
case last 

In none of these answers have I defined 
what may be called “ ‘interference.” In doubt- 
ful cases, the. Consul who is called to act will 
stone Pe able to determine what constitutes il- 

nce; but any case in which col- 


are forcibly hindered in the exercise 
of, their calliug,, or their books and papers are 
forcibly taken from them and destroyed, would 


acem to be a clear violation of the treaty. 

: Thus far I have proceeded without assigning 
Teasous . for’ my Opinions. To give these at 
length is perhaps hardly necessary ; but I may | 

say that m By convictions have been formed by 
careful study; of all the treaties, and by observ- 


ation of the interpretations given these instru- 


ments in practice, at. various places, and in the 
Consulates of different nationalities. 

-The American Treaty, Art. X XIX, concludes 
thus: “« Any person, whether citizen of the U. 
5. Or. Chinese convert, who, according to these 
tenets.(i, Protestant or Roman. Catholic), 
peaceably teaches or practices the principles of 
Christianity, shall in o case be interfered with | 
or molested.” Nowhere in the treaty, and 
certainly nowhere i in this article, is it said that | 
these. teachers are restricted to certain locali- 


ties. Trade zs so restricted, and a penalty af- 
fixed for trading, elsewhere than. at the ports 


‘open to commerce.” The XIIth Article says 


that “citizens, sojourning” at the “ports open 
to, fargign commerce” may -buil 
hospitals, &: 
jnference whigh some draw from this article, 
that missionaries cannot erect sych_ buildings. 
-in. other places, The churches, &c., provided 
for.in this article are the chapels and seamen’s 
hospitals, doc., erected for the use of foreign- 
ers. at.all the 
to last, shows 
bat.the necessities of the foreign 


chure es, 
cannot believe in the negative 


pen ports, The article from first 
at it was not the missionary, 
residents so- 
journing, in China, which it was intended .to 
_ provide for,. The missionary was not provided 
Jor. as a. until atthe very end of the. 

when; the XXIXth was iptro- 
a that he shall in “no case” be in- | 


missionary to obtain permission by gitt, hire 


sue his calling peaceably.” 

“favored nation clanse,” the XXXth 
article of the American: treaty is often called, 
clearly gives American missionaries all. the 
rights conceded L by the treaties of other nations 
to any other missionaries. It says that “any 
right, privilege or favor, granted to any mer 
chant or citizen of any other nation.” whether 


| by treaty or otherwixe—whether that right he 


“commercial, political,” or of anyother sort— 
shall at once. inure to the benefit. of citizens 
of the United States.. [ 

You are aware of the Mibindiiben with which 
the French Articles. of Convention of Oct. 25, 
1860, stipulate in the VIth article for the right 
of “all people” 
teach the doctrines of the ‘Lord. of Heaven, . 
—and, as elsewhere translated, “all Christians,” 

—“to rent or buy ground, and build hospitals, 
churches, &c., in : “all Il the provinces;” and_pro- 
vides that those who persecute Christians, or 
“indiscriminately arrest them, shall be pun jah 
ed.” You are aware also of the privileges 


out the Empire. 1 have no doubt that under 
the X X Xth article of the American treaty, and 


missionaries are entitled to all that they wish 
to avail of, of the privileges thus. granted to 
Fren¢h missionaries, 

The idea that such a grant can be restricted 
to Roman Catholics only is absolutely nntena- 
ble. By the “favored nation clause,” what is 


granted to any citizen of the United States 
who may desire it—provided his own govern- 
ment will permit him to exercise his privilege. 
Has a F French missionary a right to build church- 
es, &e., in the iuterior?—the American mis- 
siopary has the same right. Ifa French mer- 
chant may lawfully trade at an iyterior city, 
that fact in itself poe that the American 
merchant, may do likewise. Mark, I merely 
say that so far as the Chinese authorities are 
| concerned,.a privale 
man cannot be eld from an, American, . 


Finally, allow me to add that these opinions 
‘have been custained 


ground, or in a templo—thus coimmitting tres: 


or purchase, of prentises ithin which to 


in “all parts of China, who | 


lately conceded to Romiin Catholics through. 


the like articles in other treaties, Protestant 


granted to any citizen of one nat.onality is 


p conceded to a Freneb- 


im practice, and-—s0 far as 
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I know—: witho: it protest against them on. the 
put of the Chinese officials. Last fall, the 
Chinese converts were persecuted at a mission 
station some tweaty co or more from Amoy, 
their chapel enteret and badly used, and their 
lives threatened. A few weeks after, the Amer- 
ican Mission chapel at Chang-chow was violent- 

ly entered and sacked, and. soldiers quartered 
init. [demanded that the soldiers be removed, 

and that in both erases the damages be paid, 
aud the gailty parties punished, and bound 
over to keep the peaee. ot the exercise of due 
firmness, all excuses were overcome; the XX- 
1Xth article of the treaty was proclaimed by 


the mandarins at both places, and the demands | 


coneeded, resulting in peace and prosperity: to 
the missions ever since. 

A short tine afterwards, dificalties occurred 
at Chin-chew in the Ee nelish chapel, which was 
centere xd and badly damaged, I believe; and cer- 
tain members of the chureh were ill treated. — 
The British Consul, Mr. Swinhoe, demanded 
and obtained full redress. 

A mission station about forty miles from Foo- 
chow was entered, and the members ill treated 
and commanded by the populace to leave the 
place. The American Consul at F oochow, Mr. 
Canfield, required that the magistrate who had 
-connived at the disturbance, or worse, had 
dreadfully beaten the native teacher, be repri- 
manded, and the elders be required to give se- 
. curity to keep the peace;—since which the 
church has enjoy ed and remarkable 
perity. 

Other instances might be but 
these are sufficient to sastain the | interpretation 
of the treaty as above stated. 

Thave the honor to be, 
Your obedient servant, 


(For The Missionary Recorder. ) 


NOTES IN ANSWER TO “A STU- 
DENI” GN EDELNS’ PRO- 
GRESST VE LESSONS. 


BY ANOTHER STU DENT. 


of Chinese must feel grateful t to 
those who have produced helps towards its ac- 
quisition. I have looked into most of the books 
of this kind, but none have I found so inviting | 
und encouraging to the beginner as the Lessons | 
in question, — Without a teacher, on board ship, 
for example, omfirst coming to China, one mayer 
make considerable: progress with such a book. 
Mr. Wade’s books are invalnable—translated 
into thoroughly idiomatic English—but their 
‘massiveness, multitaudinons sectional divisions 


and refefences (not to of errata, ac- 
knowledged. and cite dged), the want of 


| homogeneousness, and the Wellness of “the 


Chinese type of his last work, “with the bar- 

| barous, pedantic, and almost unpronounceable 
title, render them less elementary, prdgressive’ 
and encouraging than the little volume criti-. 


cised.. The more advanced student may take 
up any of Mr. Wade’s books with profit. We 
do not stand up in defence of every expression 
and translation in the Progressive Lessons: we 
think there is considerable room for improve- 
ment and enlargement, and many of the sug- 
gestions and corrections of “A Student” are 
of considerable value, and will, I hope, be ree- 
ognized by the author in the next:edition 3 but 
such as it is, we hail it with joy. 


The critic will doubtless proceed to other. 


works of a similar nature, including, we hope, 
Mr. Wade’s new book. He will thus confer a 
benefit on the authors, if their books should 
ever reach a second edition; and no such crit- 
icisms ought to be beneath the notice of our 
sinologues. In this way he will necessarily be 
improving his own knowledge of Chinese, and 
may do some good to readers and students. 

To gain this object, however, it is desirable 
that a little more care, and a broader and deep- 
er acquaintance with the book to be discussed 
should be shown than has been exhibited in 
the criticisms of the Progressive Lessons, We 
want information, not animus, against a writer ; 
and in this way the value of your periodical 
will be enhanced, and a character will be given 


to it which will cause it to be read beyond the 
Mr. Wade’s new book | 
is now in the hands of about twenty students 


missionar community. 


of Peking Mandarin here, and if a really pts: 
est and painstaking criticism of the work a 
peared in your columns, I think we migh t 
guarantee you a larger circulation. Let not 
the disciple be blind to his master’s faults in 
Chinese. We all have something to learn. © 


In the criticisms of the Progressivé Les- 


sons,.in the May, June and July "No’s of. the 
* Reeorder,” 


may be classed under three heads. | 


I. Hrrors in the book not found i in the fi rst, 
edition, or errors of the press in both editions: 


>| ay ey both of which are correct in the first 


edition. This edition was printed in 1862; mot 
in 1864. If “A Student” had consulted this 
edition, the article in the May No. would have 
‘been rendered almost unnceessary. On p. 56, 


pu-tz’, on the books, is correctly 


spelt in the English part, although the charac- 


ter has got 


3 instead of VS for the radical, 


Here the printer’ s mistake is obvious, for in 
63 is given both in north- 


ern. Mandarin. and “fy are 
doubtless not colloquial but they cre- 


most of the errors referred LJ 


g j | 
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sentence to a reading 


pa’ shang rh. 


others, ought to have had a foot note. It was 


at several hundred miles distance from where 
the author resided. 


Bee “ Recorder,” p. 40. Let the critic consult. 


darin in the book, at p. 7, for being northern ; 


the 
proposed correction, will be found in the Les: | 


sons, p. 61. Neither is the critic’s correction 


quite correct. and are not | 
the usual expressions in colloquial Mandarin 
for forenoon and afternoon. The expressions 


m most common use here are yf or SE, S| which the evitie hits acquired, is 


the latter very, colloquial, and pronounced wan 


IL. Errors of the critic arising from eare- 
less reading. In the May No. of the “Re- 


murks, 4 in Peking more cotumonly takes 


the be , and is pronounced pér. | 
p. 59 of the “ Recorder,” is trans. 
Inted “ cut with scissors.” The book itself says, 
p. 89, “Cut sil} la; with seissors, ’chiau,’ 
The common word tt the north: for cut with 
scissors is chian. That usec in the south, and 
Wy, P.1., 
i this criticism the eritic’s mistake 
arises from not observing the word chia, 


which for want of space ts placed above the 


fine. | 
Hl. Arrors of the ecritie arising from 


corder,” p. 20, he says: “ Mr. Kdkins has net } complete knowledge. Oyster shells, 


a clear conception as to what the Shanghuai tael | 
Then why, at p. 26, where the phrase is | 
correctly put, is translated Shang- 
hai sycee? The errors in p. 27 arose from 


licthiau. The critic does not know the sound 
nov it tound in Mr. Wade's Sylla- 


bury, old or new. ‘Yet it fs the common Peo | 


kinese colloquial sound for the character, as in 


printers’ mistakes. The native compositor, af- | to chian, At. ‘AY, to escape from.a shell or « 


ter transposing the Chinese, made the English slough. The correct book sound in Peking is 


part follow suit. This expression, and many 


a stumbling block to me before and after reach- | 
ing China, and it was impossible to understand 
how it could be translated Shanghai at all, or 
Shanghai more than Peking, where we have 
the chiew pah yin also. It is, of course, very 
desirable that books for beginners, in Chinese 
especially, where everythmg is takeu on credit, 
should be as free from mistakes as possible: 
but perfection does not scem attainable. Both 
editions of the book, [ believe, were published 


“In the Peking dialect it is, I fancy, not or- 
thodox to say steh-izu, for shoes.’— 


Progressive Lessons, p. 83, hiai, shoes. 
The critic has condemned the southern Man- 


and omits to notice that in that part of the 
book which is devoted to northern Mandarin the 
form he desiderates is given. On the same 
page, aay boots, ought to have ¥- added to it, 
and not alone to JE thick-soled boots. 
In. regard to ifn and 47 they areboth 


cerrect as standing alonc at page 79. In 


echid. Mr. Wade also gives A‘v, which our 


word, 


is not Awat at all, but Auai.” Now the 
letters H U spell hoo (Auglice who), and with 
A I should, if consistency is desirable, be pro- 
nounced who aye, a combination very unlike 
what our friends, the Cliinese, are accustomed 
to enunciate within the limits of one word. 
Moreover, the word in qnestion (the ankle) 
bears the sounds kreaz, hat, hwa, hwo. 
and wa in Peking and A‘waiin Shantung.) It 
‘is possible that the ankle may be called /yaz 
because the Jeg there hecomes crooked, but 
more probably it is an old sound of the char- 
acter. Gompare the Tiechiu form /o, and the 
Amhoy kot. Again, the Peking use of 


tst for ankle secounts for the employment of — 


PAC , s0 strongly ohjected to by the critic, in 
the common northern phrase wan, to turn 
acorner. A native if asked to write a charac- 
ter for kwai objects to in Await chang, 4 


walking stick, because of the radical wood— 
and to FF 


the radical hand. He then falls back on the 
ankle. Is he much to be blamed? The char- 


combination the above form would be quite{acters written by ordinary teachers for collo- 


admissible. In Peking we almost trvariably 
add + to a bottle or phial, and drop it when 


1 aking of a large bottle or jar as, € g., & 
The word for basin, will be 


| quial words are usually vet worth much. They 
often convey wrong ideas. It is well if in ad- 
dition to suggesting the proper sound they fur- 
nish some information in the word. Our erititic 
errs when he changes 42 to yf The book 


found at p. 28, without the > lh A greater 


- 


| does not speak of a bend in a river. 


critic seems to think is the only sound of the 


The critic says (Rec., p. 43) the character _ 


m keat piew, deceive, because of 


November, | 
7 , scholar do miean forenoon a er- | acquaintance w : book .w ave 
tainly to se i ( nana arter- acqt alntance Wi DOOK .W Mave OD- 
ae | : 1.| viated the necessity of these and other re- 
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the M. 59, critic translates 


rly K * Hach of the two. 


men reaped some advantage.” This might tre 
the meaning in another connexion, but m the 
page from which the exarnpte is taken, two 
friends are held up as models as gratitude and 
witelfish humility, aud it is their virtues which 
are referred te as admirable in the Chinese €X- 
pression which is the subject of comment.— 
“Each had an atmirable quality,” or “ were 


both to be admired.” The critic has singular. 


ly omitted the important werds ‘to 


be” in’ his citation, When he transtates, | 


This one will net acknowledge thit he has 
gained any thing,” it is aonderful that he 
should think he has hit the meaning, Let hima | 
fook at it again. 

Qn p. 59, in commenting on the of 


in no case do ity’ critic “It is 
for him to succeed.” This transla- ; 


tien omits the word RR the pivot of the 


Sa tence. Being conditional sentence it’ is 
not complete in itself. Wan 27 means—once 
in tea thansand times, or ten theusand to one. 
The whole reads, Even if once ten theu- 
sind times he cannot do it,’ ete. The critic | 
treats the sentence as aincdote. Let him omit 


and he may do so if he wishes; his 
translation will then not be w rong, ge only 
more free than that which he objects 


The phrase G precious 


stones,” is.objected to. The northern people 


say it is a good phrase. The word iit is “to 
distinguish” true precious stones from com- 
mow stones. Let the critic add this combinn- 
to his veeabulary withont fear. The 
hommedans of Turkestan are industrious gath- 


erers of precious stones. Hence the phrase, 
haeed 


Kk , ta ching. There is both a mineral | 


aula reget pile of this name, as reference to 
the will show. It is not Gambier, 


of this name isa plant two or three fect hich, 
found ou the bill sides in Kianesi and Hunan: 
its leaves are four Inches long, and the tlow ers 


have five petals, and are of a deep dark red 
colour. When unripe, the seeds are blue; when 
ripe, black. The flowers remain «after the | 


seeds are ripe. The people of the districts | ; 
where it grows know this flower, and in sum- 


mer drink a decoction of it to allay thirst and 
-feverishness. The common people in Hanan) 


and Hupeh call it the 


use it in headache, and especially hemicrania. 
The. ancients. used it. for fever, jaundice; dis- 
easer depending upon changes of temperature | 
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dhe seasons. At present, the doctors. do 
“wot know it, but it is in great use in the hands 
vot quacks, w sho employ. it with advantage—al- 
though ignorant of its qualities, Pr and 
habitat. It is probably a polygenum. . 


~The mineral has many names. on 
recount of its form, and Ay . It is dug 


in Nan Hat and Sxchwen. It is not now 


much, i at all, used in medicine. It is called 
one author and certainly, though 
bine predominates sin the specimens I have 
seen, is sot destitute of green splinters, and 
in dact a blue and a green approximate se_ 
i closely according to the intensity of colour of 
one or other substance that it might i In some 
ceases be callod a mineral green. It is also 
ported in large re the size of a man’s fist, 


a blue colour. A t in Hupeh, 
| the pieces are small, but the colour is good. 


ig 


but imuch lighter in colour. This mineral is 
used for painting flowers, and as a pigment is: 
| permanent and not liable to fall off or become — 
deveriorated by exposure. Za-ching 1s, the 
nae given to it by the common people, trades- 


{| men and Some call it. K 


The latter is ea pr ized, and is the dearest.— 
The following all belong to the same 


phe tae thing has a sweet taste, is: 
of a reg ilar, even form, and is not poisonous, 
It is used by itself, or more often in combina- 
tion, as a medicine. It is prescribed in pain 
of the eyes, and for giving brightness: to the 
eyes—in disc uxsing swellings, the result. of 


also used to drive out the all pr evalent $e “By: Sr : 


| bracing up the body, and giving elasticity .to 
the frame, and preventing old age from creep- 


an excellent expectorant, &e., &e 


The critic has the authority of Morrison for 
rendering this substance smglts. It is not, 


| however, a simple oxide of cobalt, as any book 
‘of chemistry will show, 


IV. To gdd is spelt guild three times. in 
the paragraph referring to this subject. This 


certainly not indicative of its etymology, | 


How difficult tointroduce “ unwilli to 
admit,” and “ironically tells,” into a simple vO- 


cabulary of words, thus wén ti, mosquito-— 
"wén-chang, mosquito net. It is only 


Street and lexiocgrapher, The usages of dif. 


wounds or contusions, or in eechymosis. 


on too speedily. It cures feverishness, 18 
which is a ates of eatechn: ‘The vegetable | | 


is neither the English nor American form, and — 


on the style of Johnson’s definition of Grub 
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opportunity yet afforded us to gather some- 


materials at hand, anent the early history of 
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advantage is a wide ficld, if the range of in- 


subject, and the mind is not large enough to 


ter? Unless we can give the reader a full and 
accurate account of every attractive spot on 
the hill, we shall fail to show, up history in an 
interesting light, and to impart that importance 
to it which it is so fairly entitled to. We must 
not forget, however, that we have but a limited 
Space, and but a short time at our command ; | 


- end so premature as that which awaits it. 


“wiction In our mind that we are led to offer to 
- the reader the few materials that we have been 


‘weshall still be able to bequeath a large lega- 
-ey’to any individual whose motto is “perfec- 


pinnacle of greatness. 
a bed its, OF which is | 


{ 
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ferent differ bit, on “the whole, I think | 
in ordering the article one would more usually 

say “net,” or “netting,” and not “ curtains” 
—from the firmness and non-interstitial char- 
acter of the texture. Such curtains would be 
very serviceable in northern latitudes, where a 
Toom. within a room was wanted with safli- 
cient comfort to produce asphyxia. 

August, 1867. 


(For The Missionary Recorder.) 


NUSITAN. 


Ene the “Recorder” departs from our gaze, 
for it seems fated to vanish, let ts cinbrace the 


what interesting, if we possibly can, from the 


‘this enchanting spot. 

We have had many a walk to the monastery, 
‘many a chat‘ with the amiable priests who< 
inhabit it, and—if we ‘are at liberty to apply 
enjoyment ironically—we have enjoyed many 
‘a walk to the peak. We have always felt 
bound to reach this last point, in order that 
our ambition might be satiated to its full ex- 
tent. 

~The subject that we have taken‘in hand is 
a1 interesting one, and it is surprising that no 
‘one should have ventured on it before. We 
have, it is true, a wide field before us, but what 


telligence i is insufficient to do full justice to the 


teke in the-full scope of it in such a way as to 
transmute chaotic materials into readable mat- 


and we are therefore compelled to condense our 
remarks into a small compass—a smaller com- 
pass indeed than we should have confined our- 
selves to, had the “ Recorder” intended to live 
amongst us constantly, and not to come to an 


If we are disposed to look at things from a 
logical point of view, we must admit that any 


information, however little, is better than no 
information at all; and it is with this firm con- 


able to collate. When we have done with them, 


tion,” and who aspires to elevate himself to a 


[NS ov ember, 


not tifiatterided interest. even of 
the large stones or boulders on it baye a certain 
amount of-historical interest attached to them. 
They have commanded the entrances to cav- 
erns at periods antecedent to the present time 
—nay, It may be thats many of them still cover 
the cntrances of caverns yet undiscoverea,— 
“Many of them bear inscriptions, culled from 
the classics, which are not without their inter- 
est to the Chinese scholar. 

Jn proportion as we become acquainted with 
the history of any given spot, so does it he- 
come endowed with increasing interest; and 
the more remote the perioe 
to refer back for information regarding it, the 
more intense will the relish of it be. 

It becomes our duty now to prosecute a 
search for the Chinese characters which an- 
swer to (the of) Kushan, Some are 


der the impression that the hill is named 


Ly kao shan, and that it derives this unme 


from its extreme height; others again, whose 
attention 1s concentrated archeology, have 


selected for themselves ku shun, the 


hill of antiquity ; but let of all 
at rest without further delay, by telling them 


that the true characters are Kove shan, 
which may be taken to mean senorans Aiil., 


or more properly dria hill, as we shall see in 


another place. 

We have gained the name—what then shonld 
ow next impulse be? To seek without doubt 
to ascertain the souree of the name, and to 
clear up the mystery connected with it. This 
we can accomplish without much difficulty. — 
At the top of the hill whereon the monastery 
is situated lies a stone, resembling a drum.— 


the wind how led in awtul accents at one time, 
and to the delicate tvinpantn of a priest re- 
sembled the noise which emanates from a drum 
when struck. This circumstance led the ngen- 
ious priest to conceive that the name of dri 
hill might be advantageously applied to a hill 
which, until that time, had ‘escaped all notice, 
If thé reader is unable. to tind the stone in the 
position indicated, we enn but do our best. to 
‘advise him to look elsewhere for it until he 
finds it. -When he has succeeded in finding it, 
let him seat himself down on it for a few inin- 
utes after his labour, and let. his mind be en- 
grossed with thonghts of the past, Let his 
reflections travel through a vista of ages, past 
the time of Alfred the Great, even up to the 
time of Offa, king of Mercia; for it was during 
the reign of the Chinese sovereign contempo- 


rary with this. personage that the stone was 
discovered which gave birth to the name of 
‘this famous hill. 


first spot which for ¢ our ‘potice is 


to which we have | 


Through this, which we may surmise is hollow, 
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the to whie the weary tray aller for- 
ward, and the sight of which infuses fresh joy 


into his heart, aiter his fatigue. This: a is 


THE MONASTERY. 
Here he rests and refreshes himself before 


proceeding further. He finds comfortable 


quarters, and several good natured priests 
to wait upon him; his coolies arrive shortly 
after him, and he then proceeds to diseuss a 
cola eollation of a savoury kind—in which 
however we have no present: interest, aad: to 
which we will leave him, while we coupAye 
our account. 

The site on which the monastery stands was 
at one time a deep chasin, In w hich a poison- 
ous dragon aw lt. .A dragon, with the best 
appearance on him which he can possibly as- 
sine, is not an inviting individual. fact, 
the ideal and real are united in one. We pic- 


ture to ourselves an animal ot great fervelty, 


and undoubtedly we are right ; but only he 
who las seen a dragon would te able to give 
us a Weighty opinion on the matter. We are 
not surprised, when we take into consideration 
the nature of dragons generally, to find that 


the individual dragon now brought underwur 


notice should have behaved: witiranuch cruelty 


during the period of his ahode at Kushan.— 


We are told that he was in the habit of bring- 
ing severe storms over the place, which de- 


stroyed the crops, and caused an incalculable 


amount of desolation among the people. We 
ave not told how long the monster dwelt in the 


tbode in which-he was first discovered; but it | 
must have been for a number of years, .A 


very little often conquers a savage nature; it 


took little to tame the dragon, and to make 


him relinquish his abode. few strains of. 


melody were sufficient, and such melody as | 


that which a priest distils from his mouth when 
he chants his morning or evening prayers. We 
must not quibble with what comes before us. 
We must take for granted all that is told. us. 


To learn all about the dragon, we must trace 
our way back for cleven centuries to the time 
of the Tang jae dynasty, which ruled over 


China from A. D. 631 to 897—a period long 
anterior to the great Norman conquest of En- 


glind. In the 4th year (A. D. 773) of tat 


Clien-chung, the ninth Emperor of the 


Tang dynasty, the Peston of Foochow ro-| 


quested a priest named jay WB Ling-ch‘iao, to 


go up to Kushan and seat himself on the west- 
ern rock, and recite some prayers in a fervent 
tone. The priest acted in accordance with his 
instructions, and lo! the dragon came out of 
his hole to listen, and so enchanted was he with 
the melody that he took his departure, full of 


repo for what he had done, and re-| 


d in his mind not.-to injure the people any 
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| more. The. left for the 
sea, anid possibly crossed over to Formosa; but ~ 
to make further enquiries as to his, present 
abode is beyond our province. In the second 


year (A. D. 899) of BH 2p. K‘ai-p' ing, of the 
‘Liang dynasty, Shén-chih, king 


Foochow, filled ia the chasin, and ordered 
a small temple to be built there, in which d 


priest named Shen- was desired to 


live. In the time of a =. Chén-tsung, who 


reigned during the Sting hasty, from 989 
1014, the temple received a regular endew- 
ment; and in 140%, the fifth year of the reign. 


of Ak A Yung-lo, the third emperor of the 
Mings, the temple expanded into yety nearly 
its present proportions. | 
he information which we have given here 

is somewhat meagre, but It is all that we have 
at present to throw any light onthe early his- 
tory of this interesting spot. Ata future time 
we shall again take the subject in hand, and 
endeay our to exhaust it: ‘but this is not done 
ina moment. In addition to perusing | books 
having reference to the hill, it is necessary also 
to make excursions to and fro, in order’'to 
gather verbal information from the priests who 
have been long resident there. To acéornplich 
this desired end time alone is necessary. 

There are few who are unac uainted with 
the name of the monastery, but for the benetit 
of those who are ignorant of it we may as well 
Bre the Chinese characters here, with the 

nglish interpretation of them. are 


Yung-ch‘tian-szu, and mean Bub- 
bling-water Shrine—or, more correctly, per 
haps, Bubbling-spring Shrine, 
oT he traveller, ine ‘ing done justice to his re- 
past, crosses over from the templet toithe fish 
pond. There he may amuse himself for a few 
minutes by distributing to the fish a number 
of hard biscuits, with which the priest resident 
in the house ov erlooking the pond will supply 
him, at the rate of two fora cash. This pond, 


which is called the vit Fang-shéng- 
ch‘ih, or the Pond of Life, has existed for-a 
longer period than most people will imagine. 
It was made during the reign (1127 to 1163). of 


Shao-hsing, of the Sung dynasty, 


by a priest named Tsung-vin ; and the 
circumstance which led to its formation will be 
here briefly detailed. A number of the priests 
became sick during the: period referred La and 
all attempts to. cure them fhiled, until the m-— 
genious priest whose name we, have 
thought itim of making a pond, which he ton- 
‘ceived would have a beneficial ‘result. The 
pond was accordingly made, and, marvellous 
| to relate, the sick’became healed at onge. 
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tune the 
White Cloud Hall. | 
Qan-sien and repaired by Heiny- 
lung, in 750. 


Was W ith 


1633, by Ak 


| by Faan-sien in the same year. 
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way the watet dn the affected ‘the! 
disease: it is impossible to suv. 
accounting for these thi The pr ‘ob- 


‘ably accepted it asa wopitiation to them, and 


“staved the plagne which was raging, and which | 


they had. probably caused to spread amongst | 
the priests by reasot of some grievous Sins 
comnitted. A strange occurrence of this kind 
reminds us of Egyptian mythology; Jut 


One Case there is a shade of probability, whilst 
ju the other there is nove at all. 


It remains to us now to glance a little at the 
interior of ‘the monastery before we quit it. 


Our remarks will necessarily have to be con- 


densed a good deal to leave room for other 
points of attraction, and for one or two legends” 
which will tend to enlighten the scene. an 
we enter the monastery, we see in front of 


the four-following characters, K ht 


These are wang ta tien, and represent 


There is no Lf 


N em) 


a 


built by a named Fu Chih-yi 


ing the reign ef Wan-lé (1572-1619), the four- 
teenth emperor of the Mingdynasty. In front 


‘of this is the Treng-ching-t nd, 
which was built in 1736. On the left side, 


close to the Drum Tower, stands ane Granary, 


This was built by AK Lin-luaia, 


in 1672, the same year in which the Treasury, 


Jif by which is on the opposite side, was 


bnilt. Close to the Are the mi 


Tsu-shih, and 
by )vian-sien, In 1643. At the back of the 


fang, Vuilt by 7 during the 


roe of Shun-chih (1644-1661), the first en- 
of the present dynasty. 


We now bend our steps for afew minutes in 


the name of the palace or court dedicated to | : the direction of the Grand Court which is 


the Heavenly King. court was built 


899, in the time of 3 
Foochow. In 1408 it was dest by fire, 
and i in 1432 it was rebuilt. It was again ‘burnt 
In 1542, and rebuilt in 1634. 
wings were added to it by the priest rig ee | 
The same indefatigable priest pro- 


duced the Lohan-ch or Lo- 


Jun spring, which is just outside the monas- 


tery. 
hurst foi th once —a singilar phenow- 
enon “indeed. | 


On our way to the q: larters set apart for for- | 


-eigners, We pass the reception h: ul tor Chinese 


offic 2. This place, which is generally called 


Tr was built in 1645 by 


The next place: rhich demands | 
ow attention is the bell tower, termed the 


4 fe Chung-low. “This is situated on the 
right o 


the Tien-wang Court as weenter, and 
its colleague, the Drum Tower, 


immediately Opposite to it, built in 
(iy Lin-hon, At the 
back of, the, po ‘Tower is Reeitation Hall, 
464 which was built by Faan-sien, 


‘i 1643. Adjoining ‘the Bell Tower are two 
shrines dedigated to the King of Foochow, 


ee porn ia, and a court termed the Chia- | 


ien, Ti which. were also built 
Near these, 


S, hén-chih, King of ! 


In 1643 two | 


He merely pointed to the spot, and a- 


;termed the fa stung pao tien = Lif: 


This court. was built by the king of oe BR 
in 899, and a. a second time hy a priest 


called 7 in 1026, the first vear 
‘of Huang-yu of the Sung dynasty.— 
‘In 1153, the year of Shuo-hsing 


it was built for a third time by Truchén, mH. 


>. In 1208, it was repaired by another priest, 
who added two baleonies to it. In 1408 it was 
Mestroyed by fire, but was In 1433, the 
ith year of Hstian-t7s reign, by a 


pr iest naned Wean- ‘ting XxX 


a second time from fire im 1542, but again re- 
vived under the auspices of a priest in 1619, 
the Jast year of Wan-li’s reign. In 1642 it was 
‘blown dow n, and here. the pious: 
eame to the rescne, and restored it in 1643. 


On the ee side of the Ta-suing court stands 
Shan-ttang, Which was built by 


the 


Shao-chieh-ch‘un, Auring the reign 


side is the Chai-tung, built in 1626. 


At the back of the grand court lies the Fa-t‘ang 
which, in the absence of a better -wWord, we 
may call the Dissertation Hal 
built by the King of Foochow in 899, and 
was rebuilt and enlarged by Shih- 


Auei, in 1136. Tt was burnt in 1408; and again 
built by a priest called ate Shan-yuan. It 
was a second time destroye by fire, in 1542, 
and was reconstructed by Lin- 
hung-yen, in 1629. OW. Lay. 

Foochow, Oct., 1867, 


Shou-cliang, halls built 


It suffered 


of Chéung-chen (1627-1643), and on the east 


Le hall Was 
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CORRE 


REVISION OF TREATIES, 


To tne Eptror or tur “ Miss. Recorper.” 
— Dear Sir:—~The enclosed is the fori of 


‘inemorial adopted by the British Protestant | 
If the} 


jnissionaries in Amoy and Swatow. 
Inissionaries at any port have not yet sent 
in their memorial on the subject, perhaps 
the comparison of this with the Foochow 
forms may assist them in makingsomething 
better than either. | 
Carsrarrs Doveras, - 
Amoy, Oct. 12th, 1867. 
To His Excellency 
Sir Ruruerrorp Atcock, K.C. 
M. Minister at Pekin. 
SIR: 

In view of the approaching revision of the 
existing Treaty between Great Britain and 
China, we, the undersigned, British Protestant 
missionaries resident at Amoy, desire respect- 
fully to call the attention of Your Excellency to 


{| two particulars, a more explicit st#tement of 
which in the revised Treaty we consider of the 


very highest importance: 

Ist. As to the holding of property, hy rent or 
purchase, beyond the limits of the Treaty Ports. 
In the 6th article of the French Convention 
there occurs the following statement: “It isin 


“addition permitted to French missionaries to 


“rent and purchase land in all the provinces, and 


erect buildings thereon at pleasure.” Now, 


by the “ favoured nation clause,” British mis- 
sionaries are ciearly entitled to the same privi- 
leges,but have hitherto in repeated instances fail- 
ed to obtain them, the validity of our claim being 
denied by the Chinese authorities. We would 


therefore respectfully suggest the insertion of 


a clause to the same effect in the British Treaty. 

2d. As to the protection of Chinese Chris- 
tians from persecution. Such protection is guar- 
auteed in general terms by the 8th article of 
Treaty, but some more detinite 
statement on the subject is required. We 
would therefore suggest that, for the removal 
of all doubt as to the extent of protection in- 
tended, it be distinctly stated in the revised 


Treaty, that Christians shall not be required, e’- | 
ther by their own relatives or others, to contrib- 


ute to the worship of any spirit ( a mi ), or 


image, to the building or repairing of temples, 
ta idolatrous processions, to theatrical perform- 
ances, and such like; and shall not, in conse- 
qnence of declining to contribute, incur any Joss 
of property or forfeit any of their civil rights. 

f these two particulars the first is already 
secured to French missionaries by an article in’ 


} the French Convention ; and the second is sc- 
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cured to, theirconverts by the explanatory edict. 
issued by Pringe Kung in the first year of the 
present rewn. 
We would therefore exirnéstly request of yottr 
Excellency that such measures may be taken is 
will sectre to Britkh missionaries and their 


To tnt Eprtor of tuk Miss. 

Dery Sir:—In vour issue for Sepfentbei 
there is a curious mistake in the article with 
the above heading, ott the subject of the 
French Cotivention. [tis there said, The 
“Chinese authorities haye sometinies declar- 
“ed the English version * * to cotitain 
“interpolations of privileges not granted in 
“ the Chinese text.” Now whatever versions 


‘may or inay not coutain the clause in ques- 


| thor, there cannot be a shadow of doubt that 
the clause is contained in the authorised 


(Ping jen Fah-kwoh cleowen-kiau-sze 
sheng tsu mat tien’ ti kien-tsaw. tsze- 
pien), ds contained’ in two of the official 
Chinese copies (now lying on my table) is- 
sued on the conclusion of peace, and stamp- 
ed with a large official seal in Chinese: and 
Manchoo. | 


Carsrams Doveras. 
Amoy, 28th September, 1367. | 


LMF are glad that our correspondent. is 
able to give us the Chinese text, as above. 
There is, however, no mistake in the state- 
ment that the.Chinese authorities have 
sometimes declared the English version to 
contain interpolations of privileges not 
granted in the Chinese text. This has been 
dene in this very provincial city of Foo- 
chow. Our correspoéndent’s quotation front 
an authentic copy of the Articles of Con- 
vention shows tlt the nrandarins made a 
mistake—or something worse—in their as- 


—T 


To tHE Eprror ov tne Miss. 

Dear Sir:—The order of the Prince of 
Kung was copied, long time ago, by a. Chi- 
nese teacher of the Mission, from the origi- 
nal exhibited im trent of the Roman Catho- 
he Cathedral at this port. In translating 
it, my attention was called tothe inaccnracy 
in the dates (referred to by Rev. Mr. Wood- 
in in your last); but I was unable to eom- 
pare the two versions, and trace it to its 


| proper plaec, as the original had disappexred, 
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It is, however, more probable tliat the in- 
accuracy Was a lapsus caldmi of tlie author in 
Pekin, than that it arose through the care- 


~ lessness of the transcriber here. If so, the 


explanation suggested by you seems to be 

more satisfactory than any other. 

Shanghai, Oct. 21st, 1867. 


To THE Eprror or tne “ Miss. Recorver :” 

We have had a very trying season at 
Tungehau. ‘The rebel raid caused the coun- 
try: peonie to flee into the city, and a great 


deal of sickness followed, both among the 


natives aud the missionaries. Mr. Mills lost 
his only child, and one of Mr. Hartwell’s is 
now dangerously ill. The rebels left the 
region about the middle of August. All is 
now guiet. There is no shoo interest in 
our work. at this time. as 
I read carefully the articles of “X” on 
“Native Agency,” and I can unhesitatingly 
say that his views on the subject meet my 
unqualified approbation. I need not write 
further since “* X ” has said what I would say. 
Tungehau, Sept. 10th, 1867. ; 


“PROTESTANT MISSIONS ITN 
CHINA A FAILURE” 
ForerGNers in China are mostly young men 
engaged in their first enterprises of life, and as 


a general rule are full of energy and zeal. At 


home they belonged to the educated and sub- 


stantial portions of society, and may be regard- 
ed as representing three important branches of 


its interests—the political, commercial, and re- 
ligious. Tience they may be divided into three 


leading classes, officials, merchants, and mis-. 
-gionaries.. 


In,my opinion, all these classes have honestly 
desired to succeed, and have earnestly striven 
to mect the expectations of their patrons at 
home. They began their career in China about 
the same time, and have had to encounter very 
similar difficulties. They have now tried their 
hands, exerted their skill, and prosecuted their 
respective enterprises under like conditions for 
about aquarter of a century—and whaf is the 
result? Let us see. 


The officials shall answer first. Diplomacy 


is their legitimate field of action. Have they 
by this means accomplished any thing of im- 
portanee, any thing of whichto boast? Have 
they been able to obtain, any substantial conces- 
sians from the Chinese government, to influence 
it,to adopt any of the laws, customs, or im- 


provements of the western nations, or in any. 


respect to change for the better? Has not al- 
most every concession been gained by the sword 
rather than diplomacy, and bave not foreign 
officials allowed some of these tu become inop- 
erative? In short, have they held their own 


with the Chinese government and people, and — 


do their own governments and people have as 
much confidence in their ability now as they 
did some years ago? I will not pretend to 
answer these questions; but I have a vague 
impression that their power and influence are 
retrograde. 

~ How stands the account of the merchants ? 
Have they not evidently, asa class, lost ground 
of late years in China, nnd are their reputation 
and credit at home equal to what it used to be ? 
Have they been able steadily to enlarge the 
sphere of their operations by introducing new 
articles into the markets, such us carpets, tools, 
machines, beds, bonnets, crinoline, coffee, bnt- 
ter, cheese, &e., &e.? Is it not as easy to intro- 
duce these things as the Christian religion ? 
Again have not many of them lost money rather 


than made it, and have not a very large pro-— 


ortion become hopelessly bankrupt, ruining 
both themselves and their patrons? In short, 
will their books square both as to money and 
reputation? I fear not. If the misstonaries 
have failed or had but poor success, they are 
in good company, having only followed the ex- 
ample of their “ wiser brethren of the world.” 
Yes, my brethren of the world, China has 
proved a hard field to us all. But have the 


| missionaries failed, as has been asserted in some 


of the papers? Let us see. © 

True, they claim no splendid success, only 
a slow and steady progress. From year to 
year, their converts have continued to increase 
in numbers, knowledge and character: The 
field of their operations has constantly widened. 


A native ministry is growing up, and chidren | 


educated in their schools, male and female, are 
now going forth into society and entering on 
the active duties of life. The missionaries’ in- 
fluence over the people is greater now than at 
any former period, and their reputation is un- 
sullied. Their numbers have increased rather 


than diminished. Very few have gone home | 
through despair, and still fewer turned aside,- fy 
or disgraced their calling. They still retain the 


confidence of their. patrons at home. The 
churches contribute for missions more liberally 
than ever, and many young men are ready to 
engage in the work. They have more than held 
their own both in China and among their suap- 
porters at home, These are not the character- 
istics of failure. 
ceeded better than either of the other classes 
in China—=still they have done nothing of which 
to boast, and modesty, forbearance, and pa- 


tience become all parties. Here I close: my. 


sarguinent, 


Av 


The missionaries bave sue- | 


[November, 
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laved het feet. 


with their harps. 
umph told of “a soul out of prison released ;” 
of added sweetness In the praises of the blest. 


E divine in. the’ soul of our sister. 


thick u 


—fanother life. | 


[tuling it, a consecration entire and Ww 
: lifted’ it from among the many. 
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| (For The Missionary Recorder.) 
LIGHTS IN THE VALLEY OF PHE 
SHAD | 


is not dark, but light, Hight, 


ghe said, though the darkness that should veil | 
| her day of life was thickening around her, and | 


the cold watérs of the mystic river alread 

She knew the night approachi-. 
ing, she heard the ripple of the waves, yet felt | 
no fear. | 
and the waters swept by in billowy brightness. 
With hand close chisped in that of her Heavy- 
enly Guide, trustfully, calinly she journied, 
Ne: iting ever the borders of the “ better land.” 
As the shadows deepened, between us, and she 
passed: from our sight, we knew her for our 
angel sister,—one_ “ransomed, oné rédeemed, 

and on our ear fell the sound of’ harpers harp: 
Their loud peons of tri- 


This holy ‘trust, this clinging, unquestioning 
fatth, was a beautiful development of the life 
She leaned 
on the Béloved, and though He led her into 
the wilderness, she knew that even there He 
would speak comfortably unto her. How rich, 
how ful that consolation, her beaming counte- 
nance, her cheerful smile, her calm, brave 
words, even when trials pressed heavy and 
n her, testified to all. With her 
tremb'ing, wasted hands she wove an iris braid 
to deck’ the brow of Jesus. In her Christ the 
Lord was magnified! And as we muse on the 


Hesson of her brief life and carly death, won- 
Pdering what the Lord would teach us, we too 


bring votive offerings to the grace. that made 
Pher what she was. 


favnals of her life on carth, nothing stirring, 


Few and simple are the 


nothing peculiar, just sucha record as of many 


Yet there was a motive power 


“Cynthia C. Crane) Noyes was born Dee. 


1, 1843, at Jackson, Wayne Co., Ohio, of wor- 

thy Christian parents. 

Pearly training made the character and offices 
Jésus Immanuel familiar themes to her. 
. Fwas “that sweet ‘story of old” rehearsed to 
eager ‘ear, while her young heart. swelled 
| with grateful love. Early she gave herself pub- 
Blicly to Christ and his church. And then was 
| he the quenchless desire to teach the benight- 
66 
| bad lea 


A covenant child, her 


ions beyond,” of the Saviour she 
to love. She was educated at Ver- 
Pailion Tnst., Ohio. Afterward, she 


PPnght awhile, in her native village and its vi- 
ows As time lagged on, and no providential 


behing for the carrying out of her heart’s de- | 
> appeared, and it the while Sree: 


| 


The lambent west. glowed gloriously, | 


‘be made more tolerable to her. 


er, was lest she was actu- 
ated by wrong motives, and: gave: herself: to 
inward. searching and prayer. God heard, and 
at length, as the happy wife of Rev. H. Vv. 
|| Noy es, inthe fulness and beauty of her dawn- 
ing w -omanhood, she became a missionary to 
China. Sailing ftom New York Feb. 3d, 1866, 


they arrived at their chosen field May 234, 1868. 


‘None who ‘saw her embark, the dew of’ het 
youth upon her, dreamed that ere she left that 
ocean home, grim: death would have set his seal 
upon ber. Yet thus it pleased Our Father! 


The entire passage was one of weariness, and 


often of pain. On landing, she rallied for a 
little, but was finally prostrated, by hemor- 
rhage of the lungs, yu 4th, which continued 
through seven day g. Death drew. very near, 
and although disappointed in being called from 
the loved work which she had begun only: in 


‘anticipation, she was sweetly resigned to the 


Master’s will. Ina moment of extreme exhaus- 
tion, when alee pressed down her eyelids,she 
murmured, will be sweet to :wake up in 
Heaven.” This blissful: waking: was: for more 


than a year delayed. She must’ further‘enter 


into the sufferings of Christ, ere she could: taste 
of/the glory that should follow. Intervalsrof 
st and convalescence were granted, and then 
ope grew buoyant. Home anditsloved ones 
eckoned her return.to their embrace, but never 
did she regret the decision which had iexered 


her from them. No! the cause was Christ’s, 


and did she not love Him more than father 3. 
mother or native land? Part of the summer 


‘of that year was passed in beautiful, sea-girt . 


Macao, and with apparent benefit. Ww ith the 
autumn months, she returned to us, but only 
to linger out a winter of suffering. ‘Thongh 
hope of ultimate recovery was dead, as the 
warmer weather again approached, apartments 
were secured in Macao, that thesummer might 
She anticipated 


much comfort and pleasure in the transttion. 


| On the 20th of Junc she left us, to return only 


as the bride of death. “She felt that this might 
be the final parting; but the same glad smile lit 
up her face, the same serenity, like a halo, 


/wreathed her brow, while she spake only loy- 


ing, cheerful words. Wasshe enamored of the 
‘ghastly king, whose terrors fill the soul of stern 
with trembling? Did she realize his 
wer and that he had claimed her his? Yes! 

ut more intimately she knew the conqueror 


of death. Once after oneof the sisterhood had 
‘gat.awhile with her, and had gone, she said an 


of heaven.” “I am only strong 
yond.” Ere the last hour *twas given her again 


wish they would not talk to me of von kbc be- 


and again to say, with holy “x — 
no fear of death, not the leant fear.” nore, 
she learned to watch eagerly for his coming, 
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One trial move ‘was vet to be ene 
ang keener far: than any she ‘had hitherto 
was to rend that loving henrt, er, made 
pérféet thraugh saffering, she could enter the 
restiof the Lord. The dear partner of her life, 
her: nurse, her. comforter, ‘was sthitten with 
wasting fever, and laid helpless ‘by her side; 
unconscious.of his own needs, us‘of her sorrow. 
Oh it was pitiful! Alone in a strange city, 
with noneishe knew to: calli upon, m that: ex- 
tremity) her ‘soul, strengthened itself in God. | 
‘As soon as possible, ‘Mr. Folsom joined her to 
relteve of care while he nursed the sick one. 
To hin, 1 rye aps, ‘twas given to witness and 
receive the most assured triumph and testiino- 
ny. of:her faith. . Perceiving his solicitude for 
the life.of her husband, she questioned him of 
his fears.;, Quietly he told her all, and then 
asked, “If God should take your husband 
from you, ere your own release, can you trust 
him, even in this?” She replied, unflinchingly, 
Even to the death; heaven will be a blessed, 
— rest to usboth. I cannot live without 
Jesus, how then can I die without Him?” Her 
Jife: through: these days of trial was sublime. 
Her soul nerved the wasted body to strong en- 
‘durance, no murmuring tones, only words of 
‘Jove and cheer... Out.of weakness, she waxed 
—yalient.. It. was granted her to see his early 
convalescence 5) and then, one sunimer after- 
noon, just.as the sun was wrapping night’ s star- 
ry mantle about him, and regally retiring to 
his couch of. repose, she too fell aslee p—the 
sleep which God giveth his beloved. None 
maw her die, though keeping faithful vigil. 
Thete was n6 burst of triumph ; she was as one 
before whom the toe retires without: a conthict. 
She was more than conqueror, thr ough Hin 
who loyed her... 

Stranger hands robed her for burial, 
tenderly, lovingly, as if she was their sister. 
Flowers; pure.and fragrait,: which she had so 
~ mueh loved, as all things beautiful, were strewn 
‘about: her, and then' they left‘her tillithat morn- 
ing without clouds, when shé shall ‘ris¢ 
finmortality untosthe resiirrection of the right- 
eons, Aus. 1867, was'the date, as we éount 
-tune, when her glad. sont went up-to God. On 
the following Sabbath, from out our missfonary 
home through tlronged: Canton, tothe vernal 
Aillside, where are garnéred our mission dead, 
‘they bore her: ealled:her ‘ blessed,” 
while adoring the sovereignty, which thus re- 
‘moved. $0: oft ‘ely-+who 
igave: sud us 
Heaven's aie avila, 
swelleth, 


ters of mn 


one half our n 


peor like.-the’ s 
| ama high 


the pearly ortals, b have seen the Kin 
beauty, ‘aid heard His’ loving plaadit. 


Elizabeth Ball \Happer, the missionary 
daughter, wife and mother! 


sheaves, gleaned in the world’s great harvest; 
by patient earnest, loving toil for. Christ... Ver. 


follow. her. 


heart, with a wealth of tenderness welling there 
for Christ and the perishing—very lovely wert 
thou, our sister! 
years defined her sojourn among us, yet were 
they prolific in earnest efforts for the sad-brow- 
ed ones about her, 


tion animated her. She had a holy avarice of 
souls... With pen and voice she hoped to tell 


through undaunted. Perils of fire, flood, 
tempest. 
the dawn seemed breaking, the destroyer let 
fly his deadly shot, and wearisome days, follow- 


and 


ed by nights of pain were her portion. Hop- 


‘benefit, aye restoration! and after keen 
and sought native land. There awid kindred 
(iod’s chosen. And with them is her sepulehre, 
The tablet in the quiet churchyard may tell the 
story of her life, but her lastmg monument # 


hearts she has inspired to deeper consecration, 


love of God, 


grope on, through darkness down to d 


their consecration, and give themselves hea 
ly, to this hallowed toil? 
work for. all! 


There, is in Chin 
And for us who remain, 


of like purity and usefulness; ours, too, they 
while the Lord buries |the reepe 


ry on His work. 
Aug Patty. 1867, 


hurry and fever and sit are done! Pray that 


Like thé ‘tha Obure’ th 


1 éu all ofthe shoreline of 
plike ‘the sea, flow into every of 
un, On ings ‘foul and tow; 
@ was 

for the moral 


-eommissioned 


d) pvation of the world. 


ovember, 
in his | 
Faithful, fond and 


successful ‘Though yet searee noontide; she | 
retnrned, bearing sheaves, with her,—golden | 


ily, her reward is with her, and her. works la 
Laura Carpenter Condit, attractive | in per. 
son pnd manners, richly endowed in brain and 


fhough a brief lustrum, of | 


‘Her attainments in_ this 
dificult language were marked. A lofty ambi. 


the story of the Cross to the millions of this 
great city. . Trials sharp and varied she passed: 


But. just as. hope ' beat, hichest, and] 


heart struggles, she bade adieu to her loved toil, 


and friends, after that she had suffered awhile} 
with patience and submission, she died as die 


erected in the midst of this heathen city, in the} 


ov. taught in thrilling accents, of the redeeming 


These are not—and the Risiitinge of Chins | 


espait, 
Who will be baptized for the dead? Who seek 


the Lord of the harvest, that ours may be liv 
abundant entrance into blessedness, when lifes, 


RAT, will cat 


ishop Simepron, 
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to give at least a brief notice of each 3 im our | 


number of the “ Heconler, 


to abridge the editorial department—a ne- 
-_cessity both pleasant to us and profitable to 


- —Rev. J. Macgowan, of the London Mis- 


returns to his station, he will carry with him 
the respect and hearty good will of his mis- 


that the gambling houses are contributing 


visit these establishments, and the houses 


_ ble Chinese of the colony. 


| results in favor of law and order from the 


; leading houses have strictly forbidden the boys 


| ing ‘the ere pandethoniums whi 
| of are only patronized by. ‘low 
of and 3. lower of 


pears to have been successful.” 


— 


_Foocnow, NOVEMBER, 1867. 
EDITORIAL ITEMS, 


number of. Chitesa e 
receiyed, marked “ For rey iow! We hope | 


hextissue, 
—* Lights in the Valley of the Shidoiw,” 

which, appears in another place, was, orlg- 
inally contributed for the “Foreign Mission- 
” The writer has kindly forwarded a 
manuscript copy for our columns. 

—QOur contributors have furnished an 
abundant supply of original matter for this 
” requiring us 


our readers. 


sion, Amoy, is spending a few weeks in Foo- 
chow, by order of his physician. When he 


sionary friends at this port. — 


—The Hongkong “ China Mail” says 


to results other than the demoralization of 
the natives. Many Europeans are. said to 


are considered disreputable by the respecta- 
The following 
statement of the “Mail” must be somewhat 
edifying to those who anticipated such great 


opening : of licensed gambling shops:— 


“We understand upon good authority that 
the company who work the blmg farm 
have up to date lost something like four thou- 
sand dollars, so.that thus far it has not been a 
profitable speculation. Strange to say, the bulk 
of gainblers consists of Europeans, and we 
moreover hear that the compradores of the 


aud coolies under their from 


and the appeal to the self 


We regret: that Wwe 
announce arrangements for the continnance 


the. Recorder.” We we, eal 
| be: able to do 0 80, next) month. 


Mts STON. NA ¥ INTEL) 


moved from Peking to this place. Ina 
private note hie says: “The foreign. ‘com- 
munity permanently resident “here: is “net 
very small, when we ‘include pilots and all 
the Custom House officers ; and, daring the 
season when the river is open (it is closed 
trom.three to fotir months by ice), the num- 
her of foreign vessels is on an average, I un- 
derstand, somewhere about 250 each year. 
I have begun # Sabbath service in’ English 
at the British’ Consulate. The meetings 
have been pretty well attended, and, by the 


our Lord’s name. * * I hopeithat ina 
year or tivo, if not sooner, this place and 
the country beyond will not only be oe¢u- 
pied by additional missionaries, but that 
those in’ the south whe need a change may 


spending a winter hére. In summer this 
place is considerably cooler than Peking, 
and in winter it is sufficiently cold, I sup- 
pose, to satisfy the desires of a ‘Canedfan. 
I certainly hope, if spared to remain, here, 
to meet with. missionaries from, the seuth 
comip« to visitius, 4s well. as with the rep- 
resentatives of some missionary. society, 
American. or: English, removing, ;to . this 
place as field. of. libour. The,-Mandarin 


throughout Manehuria; but also in the prov- 
inces of Kirin. and the Amour under. the 


vast region there ia not, if I.exeept myself, 
a single representative of the Protestant 


churches. As in other countries, the prieats 
of Rome are found; established. here. and 
there, and will in fagt pre oresp ‘the field un- 
less evangelical Christiang bes r thenisel ves 


and ‘euter on the work with a 


pectable native domestics 


| of: single-¢yed 


\ 


Divine blessing, we hope that a few at least — 
|may be disposed regularly to assemble in 


brace their systems by a summer Visit, or by 


language is spoken in great purity: ,notonly 


rule of the Chinese Empire; and.in all this 
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| Fou ‘Haittell arid Mas. 
Hartwell, of the Amerigitt ‘Board Mision, 
returned: ‘from the 8.49 their station fn 


this city on the-10th of Oetes cafter an: absence | 


about. tro. yearse AThey ‘Were accom- 


panied by ‘Miss Tennic 8. ‘Pect, who comets 


out..to. take: charge of a girls’ boarding 
HL; Lowry, ‘and 
Lewry atrived here on the 10th of Octiber, 

to the American M. E, Misgion. 
Annual Meeting of this mission; ‘for 
tlie -year 1867, began its sessions on. the 
16th of ‘Oct., and closed.on the 21st inst. 
The anniversary, and.other exercises of the 


occasion, were seasons of spiritual profit to 


all concerned. The native helpers perform- | 
éd the parts assigned: them with zeal and 
. ability, giving great satisfaction to those 
- who have labored to train them for the 
Christian ministry. The annual re-wion | 
was held. at the residence of one of the 
missionaries, thirty-one natives and twelve 
foreigners being present to en) oy the boun- 
tifal, repast and participate in the social in- 
_terview of tlie ertning, The report of the 
work of. the mission for. the year ending 
Sept.. 30th, 1867, includes the following 
iteins: Present membership, 841—increase 
during’ the year, 139 ; No. of: helpers, 15— 
inerease, ‘6 ; 0. student 
“Naeasaxt, Ji J. Goble sends 
letter, from which we take the follow- 
ing interesting extract: “I am as busy as 
can be, teaching echool; editing a native 
paper; and doing ‘a little ati.translating. I 
‘engaged by the Princé of! Tosa to lay 
the foundation of an English.college ; and 
in prosecution of this plan we expect soon 
to. go’ up into the country of '£8ka' to live. 
We are'getting a font of Japanese type cast, 
and expect ‘coon able to print Bibles, 
teacts, books and papers, with press and 
movable’ types: English, Duteh and. 
Chinese versions ‘of the” Bible are already 


introduced a Teading ‘book in our school. 


| 


| of: society. 
beén Pray ing the good Lord te prepare for | 
us & Way of aédess to this people; and just 
when and. where we could have least ex- | 


m étign: | 


Christian religion: ; of. the latter isa | 


high: ‘offter of; state to' the Ptinee: “We 
pect it Will be-comewhat lonely living 


frdnivall European inhabitants ; but if men | 
gb-intarthe: interior ta labor for: money oniy, 


it: must- he poor ‘ussionti¥y spirit that 
would indnce us to held back fot the want 
‘We will go gladly ; for we have 


pected it the way seems to be suddenly | 


opened before us, and that too by: a 


ly marked providence.” 


Honaxona. —Mr. Alfred. Lister has. re- 


ceived a letter from Dr. Legge, under date — 


of J uly 20th, 1867, in which abktigwiedge- 
ment is made of the testimonial lately re- J 
ceived by him. We take the following ex- | 
“ You will be glad to know that on | 


tract : 
my arrival in England I fornd all my chil | 
dren well, and Mrs. Legge considerably re- 
covered from. the illness which 
her life in the end of last year. Ihope that 
her health and strength will, by and by, be | 
so far restored that may venture to return 


for some years. to Hongkong once more.— | 
I have yet,. if, it pleage God, to complete | | 


my labour on the Chinese Classics, and to — 
try and bring the resulta - of accumulated | 
experience, to bear on further missionary . 
work among the people.” We understand | 


that a testimonial presented by certain Chi- — | 


nese inhabitants of Hongkong to Dr. Legge, | 


was recently on. view at Messrs. Lane, Craw- 
ford & Co.'s. It consists of a large silver plate | | 1 
| about 12 inches by 10, set. perpendicularly 
after the fashion ‘of: Chinese ‘tablets’ . 
frame and stand, also of silver.” ‘A 


amount of. skill: and: Jabor have. been. ex- 


| ponding upon it; and itis deecribed asamost 
if pecinien of purely. native art — qd 
| Upon. one. side of the silver plate isen- 
inscription to Dr. cam 4 
menting” his | “knowledge and 
Some, of the pupils, of; their OWT ac- | know 
cord asked to be admitted to family worship, | it 
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